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THIS WEEK: 


A Tour to the Isle of Wight .. .. ... 255 


E have received the second part of ‘ Pen 
Pictures of London Yearly Meeting,’ 
chiefly from the notes of Richard Cockin, 
which is being issued as supplement to the 
Journal of the Friends Historical Society. 
As the Introduction points out, these notes, 
accumulating in the reader’s mind, produce 
a distinct, though not an exciting, picture 
of the Friends of the time. Many notes by 
other hands are intercalated, and our 
readers may like to have two which fall | 
under date 1830. George IV’s interest in 
Quakers seems a point of similarity between 
him and Charles ITI. 

Thomas Davidson, writing about that year 
at a later date, says: ‘‘ A year or two 
before our Friend Ann Hunt, of Bristol 
[1810-1897], passed away, I called on her, 
and. . . she told me that she first attended 
Yearly Meeting in 1830, and that, during 
one of the sittings, the Duchess of Gloucester 
drove down to Devonshire House and had 
William Allen and Elizabeth! Fry called out, 
and informed them that the King being in 
great extremity, both in mind and body, 
desired the prayers of Friends. This request 
was communicated to both the Men’s and 
Women’s Meetings, and the business being 
suspended, each meeting became a Meeting 
for Worship during the rest of the sitting. 
Friends were requested not to speak of it out 
of meeting. (Journal of the Friends His- 
torical Society, ix (1912), 173.).”’ 

Octavius Hunt, in a letter to Joseph Storrs 
Fry, confirms this, having heard it from Ann 
Hunt herself, and continues: ‘‘ She further 
told me that the King had been asked by the 
Duchess if he would see a clergyman, and 
he said: ‘No. Send for that Quaker,’ mean- 
ing Thomas Shillitoe. Thomas Shillitoe was 
in the Y.M. when the message came, but he 
did not speak on the matter and my Aunt 
did not think he communicated with the’ 


King. I think she (A.H.) said that the 
information of the exact message of George 
IV was told to some Friend visiting the Court 
later on. Thy friend sincerely, Oct. Hunt. 
(From a copy of the letter in Note Book, i. 
179, in D.).” 

A copy of this letter is in the Friends’ 
— Library at Friends’ House, Lon- 
on. 


‘HE first article in the October Print Col- 
lector’s Quarterly is by Commander 
C, N. Robinson on the Engraved Portraits of 
Nelson. Commander Robinson in the course 
of making his collection of nautical prints 
has come across, and made notes on a large 
number of these. He gives fifteen examples, 
in which the first thing that strikes one is 
the unlikeness between them—in some ex- 
amples extreme. It is well nigh impossible 
to suppose that the portrait by Rigaud and 
that by Devis are intended for the same man. 
But if the rendering of feature is bewilder- 
ingly various, it does but make more striking 
the witness each portrait bears toa certain air 
of brooding or smouldering enthusiasm, which, 
one would guess from nearly all of these, 
must have been a usual expression of Nelson’s 
countenance when in repose, The fire within 
burned, we may suppose, near the surface— 
ready soon to kindle into light. Such faces 
seem actually to change in feature under 
the stress of different thoughts. That this 
can happen to a strange extent in mobile 
faces is, perhaps, one of the most impressive 
discoveries the observer may make through the 
cinema, which gives opportunity to do so 
with the necessary detachment. 


E October number of the Journal of the 

British Society of Master Glass-Painters 
contains a great deal of valuable information. 
Mr. F., Sydney Eden contributes a detailed 
account of the glass at Stanford-on-Avon; 
Count Paul Biver continues his discussion 
of the sixteenth century French Glass- 
painters’ methods of working from cartoons ; 
and the Editor writes on the interesting 
and rather new topic of the use of a film 
or artificial patina by ancient glass-painters. 
The Report of the Council for the year 
1929-30 shows that the Diocesan Advisory 
Boards have been occupying much attention. 
The Society has now published a Register of 
members’ works—principally for the use and 
guidance of the Diocesan Boards, who may 
thus be led to inspect these works in situ 
when considering designs and projects for 
windows. Apropos of designs, and then the 
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artist’s copyright in these—it is stated in 
the Lditor’s ‘ Notes and News’ that in 
France they manage these things better than 
we do, as witness the case of the late Oliver 
Merson. Merson, designer of many windows 
and authorof ‘Les 'Vitraux,’ designed the 
hundred franc note. The French Government 
has seen fit to make alterations in this, and 
accordingly the artist’s executors are suing 
for damages. They do not ask for a large 
sum, but are insisting that his name shall 
be removed from the design, on the ground 
that this no longer corresponds with his 
original conception. 


N the October Connoisseur Myr. W. A. 
Thorpe has an interesting paper on Eng- 
lish Cut Glass, which begins with a neat 
description of the operation of glass-cutting. 
We will quote this—a little abridged—for 
our readers’ benefit: ‘‘ The technique of 
cutting glass is the same in principle as 
that of engraving it. The glass-cutter sits 
at a wooden bench, in which is fixed a rotat- 
ing disc of iron, something more that a foot 
in diameter and bevelled at the edges . . 
Engraving differs from cutting in that (1) 
the wheels are of copper and much smaller 
in size, (2) the design is representational 
and not an abstract pattern, and (3) that 
it is left rough, whereas in cut-glass the pat- 
tern is polished on wooden wheels and brushes 
to the same surface as the rest of the glass. 
Neither in cutting nor in engraving is the 
abrasion performed by the edge of the wheel 
—for that would lead to the cracking or 
breakage of the glass—but by a jet of fine 
sand which drips from an overhanging recep- 
tacle between the edge of the wheel and the 
surface of the glass. The main facts of the 
design are roughed out upon the surface of 
the glass in chalk, but the work has to be 
done on the side of the vessel away from the 
cutter, who is thus blind to the contact of 
wheel and glass, ... The great bugbear of 


cutting is the fear of letting the vessel slip so |- 


that the wheel goes right through and makes 
a hole in the glass... <A thick glass is much 
more appropriate for cutting, not only 
because there is less danger of penetration, 
but because a thick metal shows the rever- 
beration of light to greater advantage. For 
an inexperienced cutter it is easier to cut the 
edges of a glass than its surface, since the 
danger of penetration is less, and the cutter 
can see better what he is doing; and it is 
easier, secondly, to cut flat motives nearly 
flush with the surface of the glass than to 
cut motives in relief; for to produce relief 


motives the operator has to ‘dig’ with his 
wheel at a steep angle to the surface, and 
the risk of penetrating is thereby increased, 
These technical facts are the most important 
clue to the development and style of cutting 
in England.” 

Mr. Thorpe, after explaining that English 
lead-glass was much superior to the soda- 
metals both because of its retention of light, 
and because it could be blown very thick, 
goes on to give the continental history of 
cut-glass. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the British Journal, Saturday, October 
10, 1720, 


Friday Night laft Week, Stephen Duck, 
the poor Threfher, of Wilts, waited on her 
| Majefty at Wind{or, and in a publick Draw- 
| ing Room prefented a Poem humbly infcribed 
| to the Queen on her late Benevolence to him; 
which was read by a Nobleman in Waiting: 
' and her Majefty was gracioufly pleafed to 
order him a farther yearly Gratuity, which 
| with the Houfe he lives in, amounts to 801. 
a Year. 


Wednefday the Lord Mayor elect was pre- 
fent at the launching the new Barge belong- 
ing to the Grocers Company, which will be 
exceeded by none for the Carving, Painting, 
and Gilding, being the firft built with a Por- 
tico in the Front of the Houfe: his Lordfhip 
named her the Phoenix. 


We hear the Lords Commiffioners of the 
Admiralty have refolved that no Seafaring 
Man fhall be admitted into Greenwich Hof- 
pital by any Perfon’s Intereft, but fhall be 
fent there as they ftand minuted upon their 
Books. 


Several Smiths are employ’d in making 
Tron Rails, Gates, &c., for a Palace and 
_Monaftery erected by the King of Portugal, 
| at or near Lifbon. 


| There is an Account from Lynn in Norfolk, 
| that the Ship which brought the Baggage of 
| Stephen Poyntz and Horace Walpole, Efgs; 
_had taken Fire, and Ship and Lading were 
| deftroy’d, Mr. Walpole had French Carpets, 
Pieces of Embroidery, &c. to the value of 
7000]. befides other rich Goods. 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. 


A TOUR TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT | 
IN 1811. 
(See ante p. 237). 


July 10th. Sailed to Portsmouth—fine | 
view of L4 Henry Seymour’s castle and 
town of Ryde on the right and of Fort 
Monkton. Haslar Hospital, Barracks, etc., 
on the left. Pass thre’ . forest of shipping 
at Spithead, and enter the harbour at Block- | 
house Fort wch guards it. As we sail up— 
the Bay we are struck with scenes which | 
raise our ideas of the national splendour of | 
this country. Passing by the ships lying up 
in ordinary a great number of hulks used | 
for prisons, and receiving ships, several | 
hundred transports merchantmen and 
numerable boats plying on the water, we 
arrive at the Dockyards, quite delighted with 
the novel and busy scene we had passed. 
Visited the Docks, and went on board the | 
Elephant, a 74 gun ship repairing, saw the | 
Rope Walks, forges where the anchors are 
made, the different store houses, etc. The | 
most remarkable thing shewn is the woodmil]l 
worked by a steam engine and contrived by | 
a Frenchman, Brunelle, about 4 years ago. | 
Here the blocks used for shipping are made. 
with wonderful rapidity, and the whole pro- | 
cess together with its machinery excited the. 
highest admiration of human ingenuity. A 
solid piece of wood a foot thick is cut thro’ | 
in 15 seconds, and even liqnum vite is cut 
with as much ease as a piece of paper. Re- 
turned to Portsmouth, and took ship. This 
place is the great resort of sailors, and here 
Nature is seen in her most whimsical dress. | 

July 11th. Visit Lord Henry Seymour’s 
fine castle, from whence is the most beautiful 
sea view I ever beheld. Its master, the next 
brother of the Marquis of Hertford, leads 
a very retired life here, almost without 
domestics, and his superb castle not half 
furnished. He is a fine looking man 60 years 
of age, strong and active, and was extremely 
polite to us. He is so inattentive to his 
dress that he frequently goes without stock- 
ings, but he is very intelligent and well-read. 
From hence we drove to Whippingham to 
visit Dr, Ridley, whose little neat church 
and elegant parsonage, commanding a fine 
view of Cowes river, attracted us much, 


| parts. 


July 12th. Rode to Niton with a large 
party 15 miles to the south, or back, of the 
Island. In our way observe Gatcomb Park 
and Church and Pidford on our right, Ap- 
puldurcombe, part of park and obelisk, with 
Dunnose Cliffs on the left, and the churches 
of Godshill and Whitwell. Walk from 
Niton about 14 miles to fine cliffs called 


| the Undercliff, from whence a grand sea 
_view, and beneath several beautiful cottages, 


mirables, etc. Rocks as you descend very 


| striking—a continuation of these rocks for 
7 miles from a grand barrier or sea-wall. 


Dine with our party on a cold collation and 


| hot lobsters at a pretty marine cottage of Mr. 
| Mackenzie, 


July 13th. Sailed with Mr. Dyson—ex- 
tended our voyage till we made Culver Cliffs, 
the Easternmost point of the island, and 
see the Cape of Dunnose Point, S.E. On 
the left see the Sussex Coast extending as 
far as Selsea Bill. Chichester Cathedral 
Church visible. Returning make the Priory, 
Sir Nash Grose, where we land and walk 
thro’ the grounds carried along the cliffs. 
We afterwards coast along and see Ride, 
Binstead, Quarr Abbey, St. Johns and ar- 
rive at 5 o’clock at Cowes, after a voyage 
of 7 hours. 

14th. Walked to Northwood, the parish 
church 25 miles. In the evening at 
Cowes Chapel. 

15th. Sailed with Mr. Ward in the Mer- 
maid, in company with General Sir David 
Baird and Mr. Sturges Bairne, to Ports- 
mouth. Went on board the Hotspur frigate, 
46 guns, Captain Percy, lying at Spithead, 
a very fine vessel from whence we saw the 
fleet at Spithead. The Royal William flag- 
ship of 90 guns lying near us. Landed at 
the Sally Port and walked along the ram- 
The High Street a handsome well- 
built street, with good shops. We witnessed 
here a curious scene at the annual Fair, 
called the Free Mart, which continues a 
fortnight. Booths are erected nearly a mile 
in length, fitted up as temporary shops, with 
articles of every description. A cross street 
was filled with various shews of wild beasts, 
rope dancers, etc, 

16th. Another 
return by Ebourn. 

17th. Rode thro’ Newport to Swainston, 
Sir John Barington’s, well situated among 
fine plantations, and in an extensive domain. 
From thence to the village of Calbourne and 
paid a visit to Sir John’s brother who 


visit to Carisbrook and 
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resides in the parsonage house, one of the 
prettiest retreats I have ever seen, Returning 
see Shalfleet and Newtown the latter tho’ a 
borough town, consists of only a few cottages, 

July 18th. Leave Cowes harbour at 3} past 
9 in the packet, Made Southampton in 
an hour and a half. Proceed to Winchester, 
four miles on the Winchester road which 
runs thro’ an avenue of trees, fine retros- 
pective of Southampton, Nothing interest- 
ing the rest of the road till you come within 
3 miles of Winchester, when you catch a fine 
view of the Cathedral, St. Cross, the barracks 
and a remarkable hill planted with trees. 
The church and hospital of St. Cross worth 
examining. The Cathedral not striking in 
the exterior, except for the regularity of its 
Gothic windows, the smallness and lowness 
of the tower destroys the effect. But the 
spectator on entering, is struck with the 
beauty and grandeur of the perspective from 
the west end to the east. The whole church 
was formerly Saxon, and the N. and S. 
transepts still remain in their original 
grandeur. But William of Wykeham orna- 
mented the Church, and cased the arches of 
the choir and body in the Gothic style. No 
cathedral exceeds this in the fineness of its 


monuments, Of the modern monuments that 
of Jos. Wharton is the best and most 
elegant. 


July 23rd. To Alresford, market town 7} 
miles, hilly road, but good. Lord Temple’s 
on the right at 44 miles, Lord Rodney’s near 
Alresford. Three hundred French prisoners 
in this town on their parole d’honneur. By 
Alton and Chawton to Newton Valence. 
Fine walk over common to hill whence a good 
view of Selborne. Evening ride to a point 
called Old Litton. Perhaps no spot in 
England exhibits a prospect of equal beauty 
and extent. N.B. The History and Anti- 
quities of Selborne have been beautifully 
written by Mr, White. 

July 23rd, Leave Newton Valence. To 
Alton, a pretty neat town. Road to Basing- 
stoke not very interesting, till you come to 
Herriard, Mr. Jervoise’s. Hackwood Park, 
Lord Bolton’s, has some fine oaks—the house 
recently built. Basingstoke a considerable 
town—the church good. On an eminence 
above the town a picturesque ruin of an old 
delapidated church. Basing House now 
nearly demolished. Pass thro’ a fine country 
about Sherfield with romantic cottages. Fine 
extensive woods of Lord Rivers. From 
Swallowfield to Reading, gentlemen’s and 
noblemen’s seats at some distance from the 


road. Lord Cadogan’s near Reading. Read- 
ing a large old town, inns good, particularly 
the Bear. London Street, spacious and long, 
The Fobery, a corruption from Fauxbourgs, 
fine. 

24th. Leave Reading, thro’ Purley a seat 
of Dr. Woodcott’s. Leaving Pangbourne, a 
sweet view of White Cliff—woods and the 
river, on the right of which is Mr, Gard- 
ner’s, on the left Sir Francis Sykes—Basil- 
don Hall. Half a mile further a pretty 
country seat of Revd, Mr. Ogle. Breakfast 
at Streatley. Passed thro’ Moulsford, where 
an eccentric barber had written his name 
over his door reversed, with the following 
equivocal inscription: ‘‘ Samoht Nosegdur 
What! do you think? I'll shave you for 
nothing! and give you some drink,’’ which 
gave occasion to a whimsical mistake of a 
sailor. At Shillingford Bridge we cross the 
water and enter Oxfordshire. Dine in Ox- 
ford and remain there till 2 o’clock the 
following day. | Proceed to Woodstock to 
dinner, and see Blenheim. The finest part 
of the house is the library. The grounds 
kept in great order and neatness, 

26th. Breakfast at Chapel House, pass 
thro’ Long Compton and Shipston and reach 
Halford Bridge to dinner, Proceed to War- 
wick along an excellent road, near Mr. 
Shirley’s. 

27th. Visit Warwick Castle, and after- 
wards Kenilworth. 

28th. Attend Service at St. Mary’s, 
Warwick. Then drive to Stratford, and visit 
the house that was Shakespeare’s birth-place, 
now inhabited by a descendant of the female 
line, who shewed us the old chair in the 
chimney corner, where the poet usually sat, 
the gun with which he shot the deer, and 
some other relics. In the room over Shakes- 
peare was born and the walls are covered 
with the names of many illustrous visitors, 
among whom I saw the Prince of Wales’s 
handwriting, and also numerous poetical 
effusions in honour of the bard. Dine and 
then attend evening service at the old 
Church. See the monuments of Shakespeare 
and his wife, with the inscription penned by 
himself, and also the monuments near it 
of the famous John a Combe. After the 
service proceed to Alcester, and next day 
arrive at Clainy to dinner. Thus ended a 
tour, replete with much amusement and 
furnishing many useful as well as agree- 
able reflections. 

P. D. Munpy. 
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| 
NEW MEMORIAL TO WALTER 
SCOTT. — In 1806 Scott first came to) 
London. He was then only the author of | 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ in the pre- | 
vious year, but its success made him a liter- | 
ary lion. It was on a visit of 1820 that he 
sat to Chantrey for the famous bust. A | 
replica of this did not appear in Westmin- | 
ster Abbey till 1897. It figures modestly | 
beside the enormous tomb of the second Duke 
of Argyll, who survives in literature through | 
‘The Heart of Midlothian.’ 

Last week London acquired a new memorial 
to Sir Walter, due not to official recognition 
but to the keenness and enterprise of a single 
enthusiast, Mr, Henry King. The Hammam 
Baths in Jermyn Street stand on the site occu- 
pied in 1832 by the St. James’s Hotel, and 
on Friday, Sept. 26, a Scott tablet on the 
front of the building was unveiled by Mr. 
Hugh Walpole after he had delivered an 
address. The tablet, wreathed in the Scott 
tartan for the occasion, is in dark blue pot- 
tery with thistle ornaments at the corners. 
The homely plant is not common in modern 
decoration, but figures together with the Eng- 
lish rose in the Third Folio of Shakespeare, 
1664, an evident compliment to a Scottish 
King of England. 

The inscription runs as follows: 

In the St. James’s Hotel, which occupied 
this site in 1832, Sir Walter Scott lay for three 
weeks on his return from the Continent, 
solicitously regarded by all London and wait- 
ing to be carried to Abbotsford that he might | 
die at home. 

This tablet was erected by a few admirers 
of the man and his genius. 

A tablet is fixed on the house which Scott | 
occupied at Rome during his Continental 
tour. In his later years he was a man of | 
European reputation. | Goethe, the greatest | 
man of letters of the day, who died also in | 
1832, spoke in the highest terms of the Wav- | 
erley Novels, and in 1828 sent Scott two | 
medals through Carlyle. In France Victor 
Hugo in 1823 produced an elaborate eulogy 
and criticism of ‘ Quentin Durward.” 

Lockhart’s admirable account of these last | 
London days shows the universal concern | 
among high and low for the invalid. It is 
perhaps difficult to-day to realise the great 
interest taken in a mere man of letters. 
When Hardy died, much more space was 
given in the Press to a murder tria] than to 
our greatest author. The Waverley Novels 
were literary events eagerly expected by the 
world, and they had no serious competitors, 
though their success increased notably the | 


yearly crop of novels and set a better stan- 
dard than that of the popular Minerva 
Press, Whatever opinion may be held to-day 
of Scott as a literary artist, the publication 
in 1890 of his ‘ Journal’ in full confirmed 
his high repute as a man, ‘Tennyson, in 
‘The Bandit’s Death,’ a poem taken from 
a story in the ‘Journal,’ addressed its writer 
as 

O great and gallant Scott, 

True gentleman, heart, blood and bone. 


VERNON RENDALL. 


ORRIGENDUM FOR THE ‘D, N, B.: 
MELLIS.—With the tenderest feelings 
ing the world of one frail bibliographer for 
another, it is as well to put on record the 
curious fact that the works which appear 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ under the heading ‘‘ Hugh 
Mellis’’ are actually those of John Mellis. 
The biographical details also, which are 
given under ‘“‘Hugh Mellis,’’ are those of 
John Mellis the arithmetician and writing- 
master. The biographer in his text has even 
gone the length of ascribing one of John 
Mellis’s works to its rightful authorship, but 
the heading of his biography has still been 
allowed to stand as ‘‘ Hugh Mellis.”’ 
AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


OLLATION OF A BOOK BY T. H. 
CHIVERS.—Professor 8S. Foster Damon 


_ of Brown University, in his recent book on 


the eccentric Georgia poet ‘‘ Thomas Holley 
‘* Chivers,’”’ has given a rather full biblio- 
graphy of the books published by that 
worthy, which are as notable for their ex- 
treme rarity as for the strangeness of the 
contents. Professor Damon writes: 


All Chivers’s books ... are put together in 
unorthodox gatherings of sixes and twelves. 
This was done by inserting a half-sheet, folded 
once or twice inside a full sheet folded twice 
or thrice. The full sheets bear signatures. . . 
in normal order; the half-sheets repeat the 
signatures but indicate the difference by the 
— of an asterisk [or some other differ- 
ence]. 


Actually, this description is, I think, not 
quite accurate, although apparently justified 
bv a list of the signatures and the numbers of 
the pages on which they are found. It 
leaves out of account the size of most of the 
books, which are evidently duodecimos. And 
since this method of arrangement is a usual 
one with American printers before the Civil 
War, I think a note worth writing. It 
seems to have been the custom to print all 
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duodecimos on half-sheets, and to make an | 
oficut of two leaves, which was given the | 
subordinate signature if to be used in imme- | 
diate conjunction with the larger section, and | 
some other signature if desired for use else- | 
where. The printers of the day usually | 
arranged their books simply enough, com- | 
monly using the offcut of the last signature 
for the title, ete (front matter) which is_ 
usually printed last. But at times they | 
rivalled the printers of the Incunabula in | 
complexity of arrangement, One of Chivers’ | 
books is of this sort. 

Professor Damon writes of the ‘ Search | 
after Truth,’ New York, 1848, the description | 
“40 in sixes: 1-56, 64: pp. [1]-64,”’ and 
adds the remarks : 

Described from photostatic copy. The signa- 
tures are so eccentric that under the circum- 
stances it has been deemed best to describe 
simply what sigg. occur on what pages. They 
are as follows: 

1* on p. 9; 2 on p. 13; 2¢ on p. 15; 2* on p. 21; 
3 on p. 25; 4 on p. 33; 4* on p. 37; 5 on p. 45; 
5* on p. 49; 6 on p. 57. | 

We are given the 
[1], title; pp. [3]-64, text.’’ 

This gives us 32 leaves, and the suggested 
collation by signatures would account for 34. 
It has occurred to me to try to make out a | 
more probable collation, and I offer the fol- 
lowing : 

12mo. in half-sheets, 32 leaves, 1-26, 34, 
4-56, 64: pp. [1]-64. 

This allows for an unusual, but sym- 
metrical, arrangement of fours and_ twos, 
which I think were arranged somewhat as 
follows : 

Signature 1—four unsigned leaves thought 
of as j1], followed by an offcut, 1*. 

Signature 2—apparently made up of three 
groups of two leaves. 2+ is quired in 2, 
and these are followed by 2*; 2+ and 2* are 
perhaps the offcuts of 3 and 6. 

Signature 3—a gathering of four leaves, 
without offcut. 

Signature 4—a gathering of six leaves, the 
offeut 4* quired in 4, 

Signature 5—like 4, 

Signature 6—like 3. 


Tuomas OLLIVE Masport. 
Hunter College of the City of New York. 


AVERN NAMES AND LONDON TOPO- 
GRAPHY (See ante p, 81).—The list of 
topographical London inns I recently sent 
you was by no means complete. An esteemed 
correspondent reminds me of the Quill tavern 
at Putney—a curious name derived, I be- 


collation by ee 


lieve, from the wooden tubes which con- 
veyed water in former days. Another des- 
cribes the Boar and Castle, in Oxford Street, 
an old inn with a continental reputation, 
the yard of which became the auditorium 
of the Oxford Music Hall, now a large res- 
taurant. Possibly others may recall inter- 


esting details of this house, which is not 


mentioned in Larwood and Hotten’s ‘ His- 
tory of Signboards,’ or in Timbs’ ‘ Curi- 
osities of London.’ 
J. LAnNpDFEAR Lwvcas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


CHAUCER ALLUSION OF 1610 (See 

clix, 134, 225, 231). — In William 
Percy’s unpublished epigrams, dated 1610, 
the writer used in epigram 247 the word 
‘‘jubbe’’ for jug, and notes against it in 
the margin: ‘‘ Chaucer in the Miller's 
Tale.” 

M. H. Dopps. 


EORGE IiI AND “THE FAIR 
QUAKER.’’—Many pages of ‘N. and 
Q.’ contain references to the above subject, 


| but curiosity has hitherto been baffled. The 
newly published diaries of Col. the Hof.’ 


R. F. Greville seem, however, to prove that 
George, as Prince of Wales, had in fact an 
amorous adventure with a Quaker, to which 
the poor king alluded in the course of his 
mental trouble in the year 1789, at Kew. 
Colonel Greville displayed an honourable dis 
cretion in withholding any details of his 
afflicted master’s disclosures, which can 
hardly have related to any other than Han- 
nah Lightfoot. ™ 


(HANGING LONDON, — 1.: Marylebone 

Circus, Recent widenings and improve- 
ments at the junctions of Marylebone Road 
and Baker Street have made this new circus 
possible. 

2. Nos. 11, 12, 13, Berkeley Square, are to 
be disposed of as a building site. Horace 
Walpole lived at No. 11. See picture in 
Sunday Times, 24 Aug., p. 12. 

3. 66, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, originally 
Powis House, erected 1686, afterwards New- 
castle House, being owned by that family 
1705-1771. It is now to be rebuilt. Picture 

_ in Sunday Times, 27 July, p. 14. 

4. Rivermead Court, Hurlingham, Enor- 

| mous blocks of mansion flats have been erected 
at the junction of Ranelagh Gardens and 
Napier Avenue. 


J. 
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| 


Readers’ Queries. | 


CRESTS.—T should be grateful to | 
any reader who can tell me how a. 
bishop’s mitre is distinguished from an_ 
abbot’s. Does the orb surmounting the peak | 
supply this distinction? The mitre crest of | 
the Berkeleys of Berkeley is represented | 
variously with and without the orb, and in | 
some cases by a cross only on the peak, Of 
course a ‘‘ mitred abbot ’’ may have been of | 
necessity a bishop, in which case there would | 


be no distinction of mitre at all.: | 

Smyth, the historian of the Berkeleys, | 
states that Thomas Lord Berkeley (1293- 
1361) was the first of this family to use this, | 
their only, crest, which he describes as a_ 
bishop’s mitre. His drawing of it is with- 
out the orb. 

This mitre crest is usually represented 
without a wreath at the base. Can any one 
explain this curious departure from custom ? 


ENNY OR TENNE SURNAME. — I 

should be very much interested to know 

if any of your correspondents have any 

knowledge of the surname Tenny or Tenne. 

I have come across this in North Lincoln- 

shire records. Is the name known to occur 
elsewhere, e.g. : in Yorkshire ? 


C. TENNYSON. 


LEMENT BRIDGE, PULBOROUGH. — | 
This beautiful old stone bridge is fast | 
becoming a ruin, and now bears a notice that | 
it is unsafe, In close proximity to the well- | 
known and much-painted Stopham Bridge, | 
it appears to have received less notice, as no 
guide-book to this district of Sussex men-| 
tions it. What is its history? It appar- | 
ently leads only into a meadow, at present. | 
As an object of historic interest and a thing | 
of beauty, it is well worth preserving. Has | 
it been brought to the notice of the Society | 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings ? | 


N.S. S. 


J EALING WITH FOXES IN THE XVIII. 

CENTURY.—An entry in the accounts | 
of the overseers of the townships of. 
Bachymbyd and Skeibion (Denbighshire) for. 
1798-9 is concerned with a payment of | 
4s, 6d. “To John Jones Slater for killing | 
foxes (this is alive) catching only and | 
selling again.’’ The wording, obscure | 
though it is, suggests not merely the destruc- | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| best of Christian names.”’ 
' they flickered and went out, 


tion of foxes—a frequent expense to church- 
wardens and overseers of that time—but a 
traffic in the animals. Nowadays, Denbigh- 
shire farmers often take fox-cubs for export 
to hunting centres in the English Midlands, 
but is the practice as old as the end of the 
eighteenth century? Surely foxes were 
hunted then for economic reasons, and in 
order to kill them, and were not, as now, 
imported, fostered and subsequently hunted 
for amusement. Is the entry capable of 


other explanation ? 


Berkhamsted, Herts. 


A ‘TOBACCO ENGINE” OF THE XVIII 
CENTURY.—The accounts of the Over- 
seers of the parish of Llanynys, Denbigh- 
shire, for 1792-3, record that £4 4s. was 
‘* Paid for a Tobacco Engine for G. Roberts.’’ 
What was the ‘‘ tobacco engine” that in- 
volved, for those days, so large an outlay ? 


Cuas, OLDHAM. 


BARHAM-LIKE LEGEND.—tThe recent 
honour paid to the memory of ‘‘ Tom 
of Ingoldsby’’’? prompts me to ask whether 
anyone can give me the name and author of 
a legend I read some forty or fifty years ago, 
so true to type that I took it ‘‘ Almost 
for the true’’—Barham. It read like a pen- 
dant to ‘ The Auto-da-Fé.’ (It should have 
been Auto-de-Fé, but that by the way). How 
it began I do not recollect, but when my 
memory begins the ‘“‘ two little ladies’’ of 
Barham had been supplanted by a ‘‘ Prince 
of Asturias.’’ The Queen had made an es- 
pecial appeal to the twelve apostles, and was 
confronted with the problem of naming her 
son. Apparently she never thought of giv- 
ing him more than one name, and saw no 
way of honouring one apostle without slight- 
ing the other eleven. Finally, she arranged 
twelve candles of equal size in a row, and 
had them lighted at the same time, the last 
to go out to give his name to the infant. I 
remember she was comforted by the thought 
that there was a double chance “ for the 
Well, one by one 
James the 
Greater among them, till only the second 
chance was left to fight it out with—Judas! 
Her agony is strongly painted, as she sees 
her champion visibly the weaker, but at the 
last moment a moth flies into the candle of 
his opponent and puts it out. So all is hap- 
piness, and the infant is duly named after 
the patron saint of Spain. 
H. W. GREENE. 
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DAH ISAACS MENKEN.—I am engaged 
on a_ biography of Adah Isaacs 
Menken. I have come across statements to 
the effect (1) that she acted in Berlin and 
Vienna, and (2) that Heenan publicly denied 
having married her, I should be glad to 
learn if there is any sort of foundation for 

these two statements. 

Horace WYNDHAM. 


OOTH, LANDSCAPE PAINTER.—In the 
Harrow School Easter Bill of 1780, the 
eighth name is that of Booth to which Dr. 
George Butler has appended the description, 
“Distinguished Landscape Painter.”” I 
shall be much obliged if any of your readers 
will kindly let me know his Christian name, 
parents, dates, and career; or, in fact, any- 

thing concerning him. 

A. R, Bar ey. 


LDEST LIVING MAN. — An article in 
Tit-Bits, 27 Sept., 1930, states that the 
oldest man in the world is Li-Ching-Yun, of 
China, ‘‘ who is believed to be 250 years old.”’ 
The Turk aged 158, who has recently visited 
New York, is also referred to. The latter has 
been acclaimed as the oldest man, and if the 
Chinaman is really 250 or thereabouts, it is 
surely an astounding record. | Where does 
Li-Ching-Yun live? And what proof is 
there concerning his claim ? 

The same article quotes the last census of 
Bulgaria as showing no less than 3,139 cen- 
tenarians in that country; and this is attri- 
buted to the vegetarian diet of the Bulgars. 
Is it true that garlic, which is much eaten 
in Bulgaria, results in this extraordinary 
longevity? There must be a definite reason 
for the high percentage, because Spain, a 
vastly bigger country, is second on the list, 
with 355, 

Witrrep H. Horpen. 


HE BLUE COAT BOY IN CIRENCES- 
TER CHURCH. — In Cirencester’s 
splendid church there is a figure of a Blue 
Coat school boy which looks as if it was con- 
structed by a ship’s figurehead carver. In 
a guide-book to the church, it is stated that 
the figure formerly stood in the porch, be- 
side an alms-box in aid of the school. What 
is the history of this figure, and its connec- 
tion with the Blue Coat School ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


E LINCOLNSHIRE BAGPIPE.—In 
‘1 Henry IV.’ Act 1., reference is 
made to the melancholy of the drone of a 


Lincolnshire Bagpipe. Did such instruments 
of music ever exist ? 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas, 


UIDES IN XVII CENT. TRAVEL— 
Evelyn, writing on Sept. 16, 1644, says 

that, leaving Tours hewent ‘* with my friend, 
Mr. Thicknesse, and our guide” to 
Chenonceau; and on the 26th of the same 
month tells that on arriving at Roane “ we 
quitted our guide, and took post for Lyons,” 
What exactly is meant by the ‘‘ guide”? 
Were there routes which were short cuts but 
difficult to find, or too bad to negotiate with- 
out expert help? Was the employment of 
guides general or only customary among 


R. 


DUKE HUMPHREY”: THE DEVIL. 
—Nothing is commoner than this asso- 
ciation in old English dramas and romances, 
Why the name of ‘‘ Humphrey ’’ should be 
so highly favoured puzzles me and I should 
like to know who this nobleman was. 
A, H. C.-P. 


OWLEY FAMILY.—Were any of the 
following related to each other? If 
so, how ? 

John Rowley, Saffron Walden, Essex, died 
between 24 May—1 June 1758 (Gent. May., 
p. 292; Lond. Mag., p. 314). 

William Rowley, medic. (date of death not 
"a (Memoirs; Eur. Mag., xxvi., p. 


travellers from foreign countries ? 


Mr, Rowley, Mechanic to the King, in- 
ventor of the ‘“‘orrery ’’; ob. 14 Jan., 1728. 

—— Rowley, of Bromley, Kent, ob. 6 
April, 1744 (Gent. Mag., p. 228). 

Mrs, Rowley, at the London Coffee House, 
ob. 23 Sept., 1780 (Gent. Mag., p. 446). 

The above entries, slightly revised, are 
taken from Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary.’ 

Were any of the above persons related to 
Sir William Rowley, born circa 1690? 
_ Is there any printed account of the Rowleys 
in or near London, between 1680-1780? I 
mean other than the sketches in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


E. F. MacPIke. 


ACHIN FAMILY.—Was the John 
Machin, of Holland House, Kensington, 
who died 11 July, 1787 (Gent. Mag., p. 645) 
related to John Machin, F.R.S. (0b. 9 June, 
1751)? Their wills, if any exist. have not, 
as yet, been consulted. 
Who was the Mrs, Machin, who died 18 
June, 1770 (Lond. Mag. p. 386) ? 
E. F. MacPrke. 
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—‘* Sir John Corbett of Sprouston, Nor- 
jolk, married c. 1622, Anne Capel, daughter 
of Sir Arthur Capel, Kt., of Hadham, Co. 
Herts.”’ 

Wanted, any corroboration of the above 
statement, and information regarding the 
Corbett family, of Co, Norfolk. 

P. M. 


ENTWORTH OF ALMONDBURY, 
YORKS.—Where can I ascertain what 
branch of the Wentworths held land in 
Almondbury parish, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, in the earlier part of the eight- 
enth century—or prior to 1762? A purchase 
of land at Netherton in that parish from 
Lady Wentworth is referred to in a will dated 
jl July, 1762. I was unable to trace it in 
the Wakefield Registry of Deeds. There 
appear to have been several ladies Went- 
worth, any one of whom might be the one 
referred to. 
G. W. Wric Ley. 
South Hackney. 


HE REV, — COPEMAN (ob. 1758). — 
What were the identity and ancestry of 
the Rev. — Copeman, of Gresham, Norfolk, 
who died 10 June, 1758, according to Mus- 
grave’s ‘ Obituary,’ which cites Gent. Mag., 
p. 292 ? 
A. &. 

URT OF ALFORD.—I am anxious to find 

records of James Burt, son of John Burt 
of Alford, born 1571 or 1572. Can any one 
give me the name of his wife, list of their 
children, place of residence after leaving Al- 
ford, or any information concerning James 
Burt ? 

Is anything known of the family of Chris- 
topher Burt, born 1562 or 1563, son of Rich- 
ard Burt of Alford ? 
Richard and James Burt? Any help in 
regard to the above will be greatly appre- 


ciated. 
(Mrs.) A. H. Tetrow. 
. il, High Street, Taunton, Mass. 
UTHORS WANTED.—Can any reader give 
the authors of the following: 
1. “Govern the lips as they were palace doors, 
The King within, 
Tranquil and fair and courteous be all 


words 
Which from that presence win.” 
2.“furnished his mouth with teeth and 
lippes eke, 
that man might him advise him when 
he speak.’ 
G. H. D. 


THREE CROWNS. 
(clix. 227). 


THE origin of this name in connection with 
Three Crown Court—or Three Crown Square 
as it has been more recently called—was an inn 
of this name which stood there. The earliest 
mention of it occurs in 1575. In 1617 an 
annuity was granted to the wardens of the 
parish church of St. Saviour’s issuing out of 
a tenement adjoining to the south side of 
the great gate of the inn called the ‘* Three 
Crowns.’’ (Charity Commissioners’ Report). 
lt must have been burnt down by the fire 
which destroyed so much of Southwark on 
24 May, 1676, for a contemporary broad- 
sheet ‘A Faithful Account of the late 
Dreadful Fire in Southwark’ says ‘‘ Three 
Crown Court is rubbish and ashes.’ It was 
no doubt re-built after the fire. The latest 
mention found is in 1793, when it is referred 
to as ‘‘ Mr. West’s, the Three Crown Coffee 
House.” (Cf. Rendel’s ‘ Old Southwark,’ also 
‘The Inns of Old Southwark,’ by Rendel 
and Norman). 

The city of Cologne adopted Three Royal 
Crowns as its arms when the precious relics 
of the Three Kings found a final resting-place 
there in the twelfth century. ‘The sign of 
the ‘‘ Three Crowns’’ was favoured by the 
linen drapers and mercers as Cologne had 
a reputation for producing fine linen 
thread. The ‘“‘ Three Kings’’ was an appro- 
priate sign for inns, because, on account of 
their journeyings, the Magi were considered 
the patron saints of travellers. (Cf. ‘ London 
Signs and Inscriptions’ by Philip Norman). 

The ‘‘ courteous clerk ’’ who informed Mr. 


Did he have sons, Lanprear Lucas that he thought the Three 


oe 


Crowns ‘“‘ was a sign of Royal patronage ”’ 
was, perhaps, nearer the mark than your 
correspondent thought. As applied to Coutts’ 
Bank the sign goes back to the time when 
James Coutts joined his wife’s uncle George 
Campbell, the goldsmith and banker of the 
Strand in 1754. Previously the style of the 
firm was Middleton and Campbell ‘‘ at the 
Three Crowns, near Durham Yard,’’ where 
they are first heard of in 1692 (Hilton- 
Price’s ‘ Handbook of London Bankers,’ and 
his ‘ Signs of the Strand ’). 


AMBROSE HEat. 
Beaconsfield. 


This was not an uncommon house-sign in 
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Old London, and sometimes gave its name to 
courts, etc. Harben’s ‘ Dictionary of Lon- 
don ’ gives several examples. It is generally 
supposed to owe its origin to the trade (of 
mercers, drapers, etc.), with Cologne, and to 
represent the arms of that city. The three 
crowns stood for the Three Kings, or Wise 
Men (see Larwood’s ‘History of Sign- 
boards,’ p. 102). The Arms of the Drapers’ 
Company, as given by Hatton, 1708, are 
(abridged): — ‘‘3 Clouds radiated proper, 
each adorned with a treble Crown Or.” The 
Skinners’ Arms: ‘‘ Ermine, on a chief gules, 
three Crowns Or, with caps of the Ist,”’ ate. 

The house, which gave its name to the 
square in Southwark, may have owed its sign 
to one of these Companies? and also the 
premises in Cavendish Square—though this 
is rather a modern quarter to find an old 
sign in, 

Kennetu Rogers. 
Bournemouth 


According to Bagford the origin of the 
sign of the Three Crowns is as follows: 
““The mercers trading with Cologne set up 
their signs over the doors of their houses the 
three Kings of Cologne, with the Arms of 
that city which was the three crowns of the 
former Kings, in memory of them, and by 
those signs the people knew in what wares 
they dealt in.” 

But another origin is suggested by Wal- 
ford who wrote :— 

The “Three Crowns” at the junction of 
Church Street, Stoke Newington and the main 


road, commemorates the spot where James I— | 


in whom the three crowns were first united— 
stayed to bait his horses, after meeting the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen at the top of Stam- 
ford Hill. 
Bagford’s derivation would appear to be 
the preferable. 
J. Pau De Castro. 


This is said to imply the diadems of 
the three kingdoms, England, Scotland, and 
Treland, but Larwood states that the mercers 
trading with Cologne set up as their sign 
the Three Kings of Cologne with the arms 
of that city. The ‘‘ Three Kings” signs 
from Bucklersbury and Lambeth Hill are in 
the Guildhall Museum. There was a Three 
Crowns, Lambeth Hill (sign in Guildhall 
Museum), Beech Lane (token in Beaufoy 
Coll.), Minories (token in Beaufoy Coll.) 
and in the parish of St. Stephen, Coleman 
Street. A Three Crown Alley and Yard in 


Houndsditch, a Three Crowns Yard in Bride 
in Jewry 


Lane and Three Crown Courts 


Street, Minories and Foster Lane. 
J. ARpDAGH. 


There were two houses in Lombard Street 
marked with this sign, and one of them, No, 
7, certainly was a goldsmith’s. As the gold- 
smiths became bankers the sign may haye 
passed on to so old a house as Coutts’. Any- 
way three crowns is appropriate to bankers 
without any reference to royal patronage. 

Water E. Gawruorp, 

11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


OTES ON LAMB ITEMS (clix. 218 s.», 
‘ Memorabilia ’).—In a MS. volume in 

my possession are copies of two poetical 
euffsions of Charles Lamb. The first is 
headed ‘The First Leaf of Spring, and 
begins 

Thou fragile, filmy, gossamery thing 

First Leaf of Spring! 

A note by the copyist, whom I judge to 
have been a lady, says—‘‘ Written by Mr. 
Lamb at Enfield on the first leaf of my 
sister Sarah’s album, 1832, T.E.L. [or 
T.T.L.]’’ and adds ‘“‘In Lady’s Magazine 
June 1835.” 

The second is an_ acrostic — ‘ Sarah 
Lachlan ’ and is headed ‘ Un Solitaire.’ The 
appended note says ‘‘ Written by Mr. Lamb 
at Enfield in my sister Sarah’s album on a 
leaf opposite a drawing, or rather, painting 
of Miss Emma Isola’s, wherein a man is 
sitting amid trees by the side of a piece of 
water.’? The lady herself appears to have 
contributed poetry to the same and _ other 
magazines over her own initals and ‘‘ FE. G.” 
and ‘‘ Umbra.”’ 

E. G. B. 


CTORS UNDER THE COMMOX- 
WEALTH (clix, 225). — The following 
letter from Newcastle-on-Tyne dated 10 Jan. 
1656/7 is printed in Archewologia Aeliana 
New or 2nd Series vol. iv. p, 235:— 


I here send you a piece of exemplary justice 
which as it sets an example to other magis 
trates of this mation, so also can not be unfitly 
communicated to you. On the 28th of Decem- 
ber, a cluster of lewd fellows advertising to 
act a comedy within the precincts and_ bounds 
of this town, daring, as it were, authority, and 
outfacing justice; our vigilant magistrates, 
hearing of it, resolved to set a boundary to 
their sinful courses, and clip the harvest of 
their hopes; concluding such enormities the 
proper nurseries of impiety, and therefore they 
repaired to the place, where having begun. 
Alderman Robert Johnson, Mr. Sheriff, and 
divers godly men, step in to see their sport. 
But their sudden approach changed the scene 
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poth of their play and countenances, so that 
the interlude, proving ominous, boded no less 
than a tragedy to the actors, turning the play 
into a tragicomedy. After they had done, 
they were apprehended and examined before 
the Mayor and other Justices of the Peace, and 
found guilty of being common players of inter- 
judes, according to a statute made in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and according to law 
adjudged to be whipped: which accordingly 
was performed in the public market-place, when 
a great concourse of people flocked to see them 
act the last part of their play, their robes of 
honour hanging in public view. Therefore let 
the nation know their names and habitations 
that all that have converse with them may look 
upon them to be such as the laws of the land 
hath concluded them to be, rogues and vaga- 
bonds, as followeth :— 

John Blaiklock, of Jesmond, John Blaiklock 
his son, both Papists, James Morehead, of New- 
castle, Edward Liddell of Jesmond, a papist, 
James Edwards of Useburn, Thomas Rawkstraw 
of Newcastle, Richard Byerley of Useburn. 

All whipt in Neweastle for rogues and vaga- 
bonds. 

This is taken from the Weekly Flying Post 


of 10 Jan., 1656. 
M. H. Dopps. 


ALLS OF ENGLISH TOWNS (clix. 193, 
247). — The walls of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne were repaired for the last time in 1745, 
under the alarm of the Young Pretender’s 
invasion. They were never demolished. 
Parts were taken down as they became dan- 
gerous, or as the town expanded, Parts are 

still standing. 

M. H. Donps. 


KE NAME VICTORIA (clix, 228). — 
Victoria existed as a female name before 
the future Queen of Great Britain was bap- 
tid Alexandrina Victoria. Her second 
Christian name was hardly far-fetched, as 
her. mother was called, in English, Mary 
Louisa Victoria. Victoire is not unknown as 
a French name. And surely we should not 
forget the ‘‘ Zenobia of the West,’’ Victoria 
or Vitruvia, who in the latter part of the 
third century ‘“‘ for a long time controlled 
the fierce legions of Gaul,’”’ ‘‘ whose arts and 
treasures enabled her successively to plant 
Marius and Tetricus on the throne, and to 
telgn with a manly vigour under the name 
of these dependent emperors.’’ See Gibbon, 
chapter ii and the section ‘ Victoria’ in book 
xxlv of the ‘‘ Augustan History.” As Roman 
Britain formed part of this empire which 
was independent of the Roman emperor, 
Victoria was in a sense the precursor of the 

modern queen. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


In 1896 my friend the late Sir John 
Thornycroft presented the statue of Boadicea 
(by his father Thomas Thornycroft, 1815- 
1885) to London and it was largely through 
his generosity, that this was cast in bronze 
and set up at the corner of Westminster 
Bridge. It was one of the last things that 
Queen Victoria took an interest in, prior to 
her death. She drove out (for the last 
time?) specially to see the plaster cast in 
situ, 

The reason for her interest was that 
Thomas Thornycroft held the position of 
sculptor to the Prince Consort who took a 
great interest in the work and lent horses 
from the Royal Stables as models for the 
group. The Roman name Boadicea was in 
British Buddig pronounced Bythig—the 
victorious one and a temerarious person told 
the Queen this, and hinted that in view of 
this fact she ought to have been called 


| Victoria the Second, which amused her very 


much, 
Butt. 
83, Cadogan Gardens, S.W.3. 


‘ Historic Notices of Flint’ (by Henry 
Taylor, 1883) has the following entries con- 
cerning the family of Salusbury, of Lead- 
brook, near Flint :— 

‘10th Nov., 1643 Baptism of William, 
son of Thomas and Victoria Salusbury.”’ 

‘* 31st May, 1659. Burial of Victoria, 
dau, of Thos. Salusbury of Leadbrook.”’ 

‘Ath Sept., 1667. Baptism of Victoria, 
dau, of Wm. and Elizabeth Salusbury.”’ 


Witrrep H. Hoven. 
PULLEN SURNAME (clix. 226). — The 


derivation of this family name is dealt 
with at some length in the first chapter of 
‘The Pulleyns of Yorkshire,’ by Catherine 
Pullein (1915). The writer disagrees with 
Canon Bardsley’s view that ‘‘ the name is 
synonymous with chicken, and has its place 
among the class of poultry or bird nick- 
names—Drake, Nightingale, Jay, etc.’’; and 
similarly does not hold with the opinion of 
another antiquary that the surname origin- 
ated in the employment of its first owners, 
and is taken from the word pullus, a young 
horse, thus indicating that bearers of the 
name held the office of keepers of the king’s 
horse, 

The theory of the author is that Pulleyn 
is ‘‘ neither a nickname, nor trade-name, but 
a race-name,’’ quoting history and heraldry 
to support this view. In brief, the theory is 
advanced that the name originated with the 
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earliest Crusaders. After the fall of Jeru-| HOMAS HUGHES: ‘ MISFORTUNES 
salem, in 1099, the majority of the Crusaders | OF ARTHUR,’ (clix. 228).—A native 
returned to their homes during the compara- | of Cheshire, was matriculated at Queens’ 
tive peace that followed, but there were others College, Cambridge, in November, 1571, pro 
who remained in the conquered territory. | ceeded B.A. 1575/6, M.A., 1579, and was 
Many of these took eastern wives, ‘‘but elected Fellow, 1576. On leaving Cambridge 
there were others of the Crusaders who were he became a member of Gray’s Inn. “ He 
not willing to wed with an alien race, These, had the chief share in the authorship of 
because Italy was the most accessible of the | ‘The Misfortunes of Arthur, reduced into 
European countries, procured their wives Tragical Notes by T. H.,’ a play performed 
from its southernmost shores, those of | before Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich in Feb. 
Apulia; and the offspring of such marriages ruary, 1587/9, by members of Grav’s Inn, and 
were known as Pullani, or Poulains.’”’ In) printed with the general title of ‘ Certaine 
the second Crusade of 1147-9, the Pullani Devises and Shewes presented to her 
formed part of the Christian army, and the | Majestie by the Gentlemen of Grayes-Inne 
name LPuilani, Pollani, Poulain is to be at her Highnesse Court in Greenwich,’ &., 
found in many of the early histories of the Robert Robinson, 1587, black-letter, 8vo.” 
Crusades (cf. Joinville and the ‘ History of There is a copy in the British Museum, 
Jerusalem,’ by Jacques de Vitry, Bishop of | This play was reprinted in Collier’s supple- 
Acre, 1217). The first three chapters of the ment to ‘“ Dodsley,’’ and is included in 
book, dealing with 1, The origin of the Hazlitt’s edition of Dodsley’s collection, “It 
name; 2, Early instances; and 3, The name | is one of the earliest plays in which blank 
in Yorkshire, 1162, et sey., should be of | verse was employed, and Francis Bacon 
interest to your inquirer. |helped to arrange the dumb-shows.” 
ArcniBaLp Sparke. | (‘ D.N.B.’). 


This was the name under the different | W. J.B. 
spellings of Pulleyne, Pulane, Pullaine, Thomas Hughes was a native of Cheshire 
Poueyne, Pulleine, Pullan, Pullen, etc., of who, after entering the Queens’ College, 
a numerous family in and around the old | Cambridge, in 1571, became a member of 
Forest of Knaresborough, especially at the | Gray’s Inn. ‘The Misfortunes of Arthur, 
Forest village of Killinghall, where their Uncle Pendragon’s son reduced into tragical 
pests Sige back to the early years of the notes by Thomas Hughes,’ was performed 
Thoresby’ at Greenwich before the Queen in February, 

The following extract from oresby S| 1588. The introduction was provided by 
& a suggestion for | Trotter, choruses of Acts i and 

ii by Francis Flower, two speeches by 

March 4, 1702. The Vicar (of Leeds) preached William Fulbeck, and "the ie 5 show by 

the funeral sern.on of old Mrs. Pullan, mother | three other gentlemen of Gray’s Inn, one of 


of the late high sheriff who was born here, | + : : 
and where his father is yet living, and can | these being Francis Bacon. The argument 


read without spectacles (which he formerly | of the play, based on S story of incest and 
used) though 92 years of age. Poulain in | Crime, was borrowed, in accordance with 
French, signifys a colt. And his son, Thomas | Senecan tradition, from mythical history, 
Pullain, Esq., stud-master to his majesty rose | in this case Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ‘ His 


from small beginnings to a great estate by | toria Britonum.’ Dr W. J. Cunliffe has 
orses. 


F proved that Hughes was a great admirer of 

Thomas Pulleine, who was master of the | Seneca, and that the play is really a series 
stud to William III, was high sheriff of | of translations, with occasional original 
Yorkshire in 1697 and gr - 9 ) lines. 

In the Preface to the first n. (1914 3 E. 
of ‘The Romance of Names,’ Prof. Ernest seoisieunmalbininees : 
Weekley says that Bardsley, ‘ Dictionary of B DAVIES, TRANSLATOR OF GESEN- 
English Surnames’ (1901) attempts to con- “~* IUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR (clix. 
nect Pullen with the archaic English | 228).—Born at Werne, near St. Clears, 
pullen,’’ poultry,’? and quotes as early Carmarthenshire, 1814; studied for _ the 
examples, Le Pulein, Polayn, etc. These, | Baptist ministry in Wales at the Bristol 
Weekley asserts, are of course, the French Baptist College, at Glasgow, and at Leipzig; 
poulain, colt. Ph.D.Leipzig, 1838; proceeded to Montreal, 
H. Askew. ! where for six years he trained missionaries 
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under the auspices of the Canada Missionary | 
Society; returned to England, 1844, as pre- 
sident of Stepney Baptist College; accepted 
professorship at McGill College, Montreal, 
and returned to Canada, 1847; came back 
to England, 1857, and became professor of 
oriental and classical languages in his old 
college, then newly removed to Regent’s 
Park; was a member of the Old Testament 
revision committee; died at Frome, 1875. 


(‘D.N.B.’) 
W. J. B. 


ATCHWORK (clix. 227). — A beautiful 
example of patchwork has recently been 
presented to this Museum. This is a quilt 
with a regular pattern on one side; on the 
reverse, Which is plain white, the hand- 
stitched quilting forms an elaborate design. 
It is late eighteenth or early nineteenth cen- 
tury. 
F. C. Morgan, 
Librarian. 
Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery, 
Hereford. 


LENCAIRN: MARTIN OF CONNE- 
MARA: BOYLE (clix. 194, 230).—The 
14th, and last, Earl of Glencairn died s.p. in 
1796, The Earldom was claimed by Sir Adam 
Fergusson, as heir-general of the 9th Earl—who 
died in 1670. The House of Lords held that 
he had shown himself to be heir-general of 
Alexander, the 9th Earl, but that he had not 
made out the right of such heir-general to the 
dignity of the Karl of Glencairn, See ‘ The 
Scots Peerage,’ edited by Sir J. Balfour 


Paul, Lord Lyon King of Arms, iv. 202. 
(Edinburgh, D. Douglas, 1907). 

It was indeed kind of Mr. Lerysurn- 


Yarker to put himself to so much trouble, 
and his tracing of the above Martins in their 
subsequent fortunes presents the subject with 
singular clarity. 

The present Earl of Shannon is, in fact, 
the head of the Shannon branch of the Boyles, 
as the Earl of Cork of the other branch, 

I am not so easily answered in the case 
of the Earl of Glencairn. I cannot suppose 
William the Ninth, who died in 1664, was the 
last of the title; and, if unmarried, it must 
have gone to another relation, for was not the 
patron of Burns the poet also Earl of Glen- 
cairn ? 

A. H. C.-P. 


(clix. 227).—It was by the Act of 1721,— 


§corcH LAWS AGAINST CALICOES 
7 George I, cap. 7.—that the vending, using, 


or wearing of calicoes was _ prohibited, to 
encourage the manufacture of wool and silk. 
Some parsons even recorded in their burial 
registers that bodies whose interments they 
attended were woollen garbed, 

A; W. 


LINCOLNSHIRE APPLE (clix, 228).— 

The ‘ Anglorum Speculum, or The Wor- 
thies of England,’ etc., London, 1684, by G. 
S. (George Sandays), once minister of the 
parish of Broad Windsor, Dorset, records 
under ‘ Lincolnshire,’ p. 450: ‘‘ Pippins very 
good about Kirton in Holland. Note, when 
they are graffed on a Pippin stock, they are 
called Renates.’’ The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives ‘‘ Ren- 
net ’’ as one of a large class of dessert apples 
of French origin. Formerly applied to a pip- 
pin grafted on a pippin stock, 1612, 1642. 
This shows that Speed was mistaken in 
attributing them to Kirton Lindsey, in Cor- 
ingham Wap: This other Kirton is 4 miles 
from Boston in Kirton Wap: The first 
issue, 1842, of White’s ‘ History, Gazetteer, 
etc., of Lincs’ does not mention apples in 
either place. 

ALFRED WELBY. 
Lt.-Colonel. 


NT OF IRREGULAR SHAPE (clix. 
194, 231).—The font at Brington Church, 
Hunts, is oval in shape and is, I believe, a 
very ancient one. 
R. Copeman. 


INIATURE: IDENTIFICATION 

SOUGHT (clix. 226).—When the second 
Battalion of the 24th Foot was formed into 
a separate regiment, about 1757, it became 
the 69th Foot. The uniform included a 
scarlet coat with green collar and cuffs. 
Probably at that period the white shirt frill 
and black stock would be in vogue. 


Water E. GAawTHorpe. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


ORTHERN WORDS: DEFINITIONS 
WANTED (clix, 152).—Various experts 
that I have consulted about these words are 
inclined! to think that they are local ex- 
pressions, and will be difficult to disinter. 
The word ‘‘oughletree’’ may mean what is 
now called ‘‘swingletree,’’ or ‘‘ wiveltree,”’ 
viz. the wooden bars to which a leader’s 
traces are attached in a team or tandem 
harness. The context is not supplied with 
this word by A. J. H., as with the other 
queries, but I believe this is the definition 
and modern usage. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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AWBONE OF WHALE AS ARCH (clix. 
136, 174, 197, 214, 232).—By recent 
reports: an example fulfilling requirements, 
isin the village of Quidnet, on the island- 
county of Nantucket, Massachusetts (said to 


be the only one now on the island); no pic- | 


ture is available. Another, but over a path- 
way only is in the recreation park at 
Lunenburg, Nova Scotia; this may be unique 
as of recent erection. 

Other instances are likely on the coast of 
New England and in the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada, both districts having formerly 
been active in whaling; ‘‘ Jawbone Corner ” 
is in Canard, King’s County, Nova Scotia, 
named from a whale’s jawbone formerly on 
a tree nearby. 

RockINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Dwight Blaney has an arch of the 
whale’s jawbones on his estate at Ironbound 
Island, Frenchman’s Bay, Maine, U.S.A., | 
which he put up in 1920, and I have sent 
photographs of the arch to Mr. J. Travis 
JENKINS, 

CuHartes EK, STRATTON. | 


JOHN STREET CHAPEL, GRAY’S INN) 

(clix, 225). — On the west side of the | 
street is the Baptist chapel where the Hon. | 
and Rev. Baptist Noel preached to crowded | 
congregations, after his secession from the | 
Established Church in 1848. He had pre- | 
viously been for several years the minister | 
of the Episcopal Chapel of St. 
stood in Chapel Street, Great James Street, | 
at the north end of Bedford Row. The old | 
chapel, which was pulled down soon after Mr. 
Noel left it, was a plain square brick build- 
ing, and may be described as having been for 
half a century the headquarters of fashion- 
able Evangelicalism, for the string of carriages 
waiting at its doors about one o'clock on 
Sundays sometimes extended the entire 
length of the street. In the early part of 
the present century the minister of St. John’s 


Chapel was the Rev. Daniel Wilson, after- 
wards vicar of Islington, and_ eventually 
Bishop of Calcutta. (Walford, ‘Old and 


New London,’ Vol. iv. p, 551), 
ALFRED SypNEY LewIs. 
Library, Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 
‘BOLD BAD MAN”’ (clix. 226). — 
‘ Faerie Queene.’ B.I. ¢.i. 37. 
Herman COHEN. 


Used in [ut supra] also in Shakespeare’s 


John, which 45 


‘King Henry VIII,’ Act II. Sc. ii. and in 

Massinger’s ‘A New Way to Pay Old Debts’ 
Act IV, Se. ii, 
| Hamitton-Scorr, 


PIBLIOGRAPHY OF REGIMENTAL 
COLOUR (elviii. 441; clix. 15, 69 
| 123, 161).—Another pamphlet on this sub- 
ject is: ‘The Story of the Flags, being an 
_account of the Colours of the 15th, 16th, 
17th and 18th Batalions, The Highland 
Light Infantry, now deposited in the Glas- 
gow Cathedral,’ by Capt. John Cameron 
Black, St. Andrew Society, Glasgow, n.d. 
(circa 1923). 
H. Buttock, 
H.Q. Eastern Command, 
Naini Tal, India. 


TEWKESBURY MUSTARD (clix. 228),— 
In an unpublished play by William 
Percy dated 1601 one of the characters 
exclaims :— 
Loue without deedes! 
Mustard, 
Lancaster without either Pye or Custard, 
Or a welch Feast without brown ale or 
Bastard ! 
Come, your deedes, sirs; your deedes, I pray 
you, come. 
Tewkesbury at that time seems to have 
been famous for its mustard. 


M. H. Dopps. 


See Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, i. 

Apparently Tewkesbury mustard was 
once superior to any other in England, and 
was noted for its strength, thickness and 
pungency. 


Tewxbury’s without 


C. Roy Hupteston. 
Bristol. 


MARRIS OR MORRIS? (clix. 152, 196, 

249).—In 1661 Jasper Marris was pre- 
sented by Henry Dighton pleno to the 
living of St. Helen’s, Clifford Chambers, Glos. 
From the parish register of Saintbury, 3 
miles west of Chipping Campden, I extract 
the following: 

“Morris George of Clifford and Elizabeth 
Riland, 1697.” 

In the will of Robert Rainsford, of Chip- 
ping Campden, dated July 15, 1695, probate 
is granted to John Rainsford, the nephew 
by the brother, and he is described as of 
Badgworth, Co. Glos., ‘‘vestier.’’ His sureties 
are Ephraim Rainsford of Badgworth and 
Joseph Morris. 

ALFRED RANSFORD. 

East Elloe, Hunstanton. 
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HE ABBEY IN THE WYRE VALLEY 
(clix, 210, 247).—The old monastery of 


Ystradflir, Stra Florida, or Istradfleet, 


built and endowed by Khys 
“according to the chronicle of St. Wer- 
burgh,” in 1164. Authorities cannot decide 
for what Order this monastery was built; 
Camden says it was for the Cluniacs, but 
Leland, Tanner, and Dugdale assert that it 
was built and dedicated for the Cistercian 
monks. 

The monastery was burned down, against 
the orders of the king, about 1294, in the 
wars which were waging betwen Edward I 
and the Welsh at that time. Very shortly 
after the destruction of this monastery, Ed- 
ward granted a charter for its rebuilding, 
together with the sum of seventy-eight 
pounds sterling. This new building stood not 
on the old site, but some two miles from the 
structure raised by Rhys ap Gruffyth, which 


ap Gruffyth, | 


stood on a plain near the river Flair, from | 


which it derived its name. On the site of 
the original structure there still stands an 
old building, now used as a barn, called 
“hén monach log,’’ or ‘‘the old abbey.” 
Meyrick, in his ‘ History and Antiquities of 
the county of Cardigan,’ says that perhaps 
this old building ‘‘ might be a part of the 
original edifice which escaped the conflagra- 
tion.” 


John Leland, in his ‘Itinerary in Wales 


in or about the years 1536-1539,’ gives the 
following description of the monastery as it 
then appeared :— 


The chirch is long, side ilid and crosse ilid. 
By is a large cloyster, the fratry and infirmi- 
tori be now mere ruines. The coemiteri 
wherein the cunteri about doth buri is very 
large, and meanely waullid with stoone. In 
it be XXXIX great hue trees. The base court 
or camp afore the abbaye is veri fair and large. 
The fundations of the body of the chirch was 
made to be bene 60 feete lengger then it is 
now. 


Meyrick says that the present structure 
was once 


the chief depét of whatever was civilised. It 
had its hospitia and its cells established in 
various places. . . It divided with the Abbey 
at Conway the pious and honourable charge 
of depositing and carrying the records of the 
principality. Several copies of the Chronicles 
written by Caradoc, of Llancarvan, were pre- 
served here, and the succession of princes 
recorded from the year 1156 till 1270, the 
i of Llewelyn ap Gruffyth’s unhappy 
all. 


From the time of the dissolution to the 


present day, this once proud edifice has been 
rapidly decaying, and now little remains 
save the Saxon arch, a Gothic window of 
the south aisle, and odd bits of various parts 
of the building. 

Further information may be found in 
Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon Anglicanum,’ vol. v; 
Meyrick’s ‘ History . . . of . . . Cardigan,’ 
Leland’s ‘Itinerary in Wales,’ and G. E. 
Evans’ ‘ Cardiganshire.’ 

H. M. CasHMore. 


MERKLAND AND PENNYLAND (clix. 
193, 247). — See Pennant, ‘ Tour in 
Scotland in 1772,’ p. 197. The island is 
divided into marklands, each of which ought 
to maintain fourteen cows and four horses. 
The ‘ Statistical Account of Scotland,’ vii. p. 
393, states that the lands are reckoned by a 
peculiar measurement, by what are called 
merks-land, Each merk-land ought to con- 
tain 1,600 square fathoms 
Pennyland—The rent of which was some- 
times at least a penny. Its extent may have 
varied in different localities ; one quotation in 
Du Cange refers to a tenement of half a rood 
and three denariates, whence it appears that 
there were three pennylands in half a rood. 
If there were four, the pennyland would be 
1/32nd of an acre, or 5 square poles, enough 
for a house and small yard. 


ALFRED SYpNEY LEwIs. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


“(WHAMOUNI ”’ (clix. 228). — C. Blackie, 
who published his ‘ Etymological Geo- 
graphy’ in 1875, gives the name as 
““Chamouni,’’ and derives it from Lat. 
Campus Munitus (the fortified field). Mur- 
ray’s ‘ Handbook for Travellers in Switzer- 
land’ (1874) gives both the spellings 
“Chamonix ’”’ and ‘‘ Chamouni,’’ but uses 
the former all through. It also gives Le 
Priewré from a Benedictine convent estab- 
lished there in the eleventh century, The 
original act for founding the priory bears the 
seal of Count Aymon and a reference to 
“Papa Urbano”? (Pope Urban II). This 
deed conferred a grant of the Vale of Cham- 
onix from the Col de Balme to the torrent of 
Dioza, near Servoz. From it we are told the 
origin of the name may be discovered. The 
words Campus munitus, champ muni, or 
fortified field,’ come perhaps from the 
mountain boundaries; but this name does not 
occur after the adoption of Priewré. 
It is quite possible that the form ‘‘ Cham- 
onix ’’ became popularised in this country as 
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a result of the excursion to the valley by Dr. 
R. Pococke and Mr, W. Windham or Wynd- 
ham, in 1741, and their report of it in the 
Royal Society’s Transactions. 

That the form ‘‘ Chamonix ”’ did not meet 
with general acceptance may be inferred from 
the fact that Coleridge (1772-1834) uses the 
form ‘‘Chamouni’”’ in well known 
‘Hymn before Sunrise.’ 

H. Askew. 


NGLISH RENDERING OF FOREIGN 
PLACE-NAMES (clix. 210).—-A hope- 
less muddle has beset names of places in 
English since the War. The worst example 
is ‘‘ Petersburg.’’ For close on two cen- 
turies our literature knew this city under 
the German name given to it by its founder, 
to which we gradually added the prefix of 
“ Saint,’? why, when and how it might tax 
even ‘N, and Q.’ readers to explain. How- 
ever, that made little difference. and the 
place was easily recognizable. Then came 
the War, and we were told ‘‘ Petersburg ”’ 
was Bosch and that true-bred Russians 
always called it ‘‘ Petrograd.’’ Our litera- 
ture was ignored and ‘‘ Petrograd ’’ it became 
in the daily press and common speech among 
us. Then Lenin died and it was decided by 
his admiring countrymen to call the city on 
the Neva ‘‘ Leningrad ’’; and we, although 
the greatest enemies of Bolshevism, followed 
suit, Now, when we read our authors before 
the War, we must be continually telling our- 
selves that, when they speak of ‘‘ St. Peters- 
burg’ they refer to the city of Lenin, and 
in a few generations our descendants will be 
wondering where on earth ‘ Petersburg” 
could possibly have been. 

I have no objection to dropping the aspir- 
ate in “ Rheims ”’ and ‘‘ Ghent,”’ as it is ob- 
viously absurd that it should ever have been 
inserted, unless it follows some obsolete and 
obscure spelling in the original in French 
and Flemish. The same applies to the 
“Schelde,’’ and ‘‘ Bale,” as the identity of 
the place would not be lost under the innova- 
tion. Still less would I be disposed to insist 
on the absurd final s we have tacked on to 
Brussel ’’ and Marseille,’’ or the pronun- 
ciation of the s, happily now almost obso- 
lete, in ‘‘ Versailles.” But ‘‘ Athens ’’ must 
forever be the capital of Attika, and 
“Rome ’’ never can to English ears or 
readers be ‘‘ Roma.’’ Likewise I do not think 
we shall ever be so absurdly pedantic as to 
‘*Paris’’ in the way Frenchmen 

0. 
A. H. Cooprer-Pricnarp. 


The Library. 


The Arthurian Legend in Italian Literature, 
By Edmund G. Gardner. (Dent and Sons, 
12s. 6d. net), 


[His study, except for some few special 

students, will break new ground. Besides 
the simple historic interest of the fact that 
the Arthurian legend, a foreign legend, came 
to play so large a part as it did in Italian 
literature, there are further to be observed 
the early date at which traces of it can be 
detected, and the difference of emphasis with 
which Italian poets treated it. The first 
Arthurian document—Dr. Gardner describes 
and illustrates it—is in stone, being the cary- 
ing on the arch of the north door of the 
Cathedral at Modena, where Arthur and his 
knights are seen riding to attack a_ tower, 
from the battlements of which a man anda 
woman look down upon them. The carver 
has put in the names of the personages. 
Names form part of the evidence for know- 
ledge of the materia di Brettagna in Italy at 
the time when this Cathedral was built— 
1100, or a few years later, Arturus has been 
found as a man’s name frequently from 
the first half of the twelfth century onwards 
—particularly in northern and north-eastern 
Italy. By the end of the century references 
are found to Arthur’s expected return—as 
proverbial figure for an impossible hope; and 
to Tristan, as the typical tragic lover. The 
cycle is to be thought of as entering Italy at 
two points—the north, by means of the trou- 
badours of Provence, the south by means of 
the Normans. Dr. Gardner mentions‘a pleas- 
ing survival of it in Sicily—which came to be 
identified with Avalon—in the name “ Fata 
Morgana,”’ applied to a kind of mirage in 
the Strait of Messina. Moreover, it is im 
Sicily, among the poets surrounding Frederick 
II, that we see the first appearance of the 
cycle in Italian vernacular literature. It is 
the story of Tristan and Iseult only that 
occupies them—and Dr. Gardner, after quot- 
ing many allusions in which presently 
Arthur, Lancelot, Morgan le Fay and other 
characters make their appearance, concludes 
that towards the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury these allusions were beginning to be 
regarded as antiquated. 

The earliest Arthurian romance written 
by an Italian would appear to be the 
‘Meliadus’ of Rusticiano da Pisa—the man 
who preserved for us the account of Marco 
Polo’s travels. After a full account of this, 
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Dr. Gardner passes to the ‘Tristano Ric- 
cardiano,’ the first Tristan romance in 
Italian, a much more interesting work, of 
lightly later date than Rusticiano, which 
inserts into the Tristan story certain ideas 
and incidents not found in the known 
French versions. Next Galahad comes before 
us — taken from the French prose work 
‘Lancelot ’—in a collection of short stories 
probably belonging to the end of the thir- 
teenth century. In the ‘ Cento Novelle 
Antiche,’ besides a tale of King Meliadus 
and the Knight without Fear, there is the 
story of Mark spying on Tristan and Iseult 
at the meeting by the fountain, and, among 
several references, one to the incident of 
Lancelot’s riding on the cart. One of the 
Novelle relates, with a grace which has de- 
lighted critics, the sad story of the Maid of 
Astolat who died for love of Lancelot. Other 
topics of which Italian versions are found 
at this period are the death of Tristan and 
the story of Merlin and the Seven Sages. 
But the most important early Italian repre- 
sentative of the Arthurian legend is that, 
still largely unpublished, in the Codice 
Panciatichiano 33 in the Bibliotheca Nazion- 
ale at Florence. The Tristan and Lancelot 
portion of this, with the variants from the 
different sources which they present, are here 
fully discussed, and Dr. Gardner gives in 
full the letter of the Maid of Astolat which 
differs from all other known versions, he 
says, in the reference to Lancelot’s wearing 
her token at the tournament—‘‘ lo fece per 
divisarsi per non essere conosciuto, e non per 
amore ch’elli avesse in me.’’ The most in- 
teresting passages in the Dante which touch 
the Arthurian legend are concerned with 
Lancelot. The best known is, of course, the 
episode of Paolo and Francesca. On the 
perplexing introduction of Galahad’s name 
into this—the book the lovers read was their 
Galahad—Dr. Gardner admits not the sug- 
gested palliations, but would have us face 
it as fact that Dante, knowing well the char- 
acter of the ‘‘ haut prince ’’ who first brought 
Lancelot and Guinevere together, yet in 
this passage ‘‘ has deliberately branded his 
name as that of a pander.”’ 

The following chapters deal with the 
greater Italian romances devoted to Arthur- 
ian legend. We pass from the ‘ Tavola 
Ritonda,’ and the ‘ Vita di Merlino’ to the 
poets of the Trecento and Boccaccio, and then 
to the ‘ Cantari.’ Boiardo and Ariosto are 
next discussed and the subject is wound up 
with an account of the treatment of Arthur- 
lan matter in the later poetry of Italy. Dr. 


Gardner gives the stories and their variations 
in such degree of fulness ; quotes (with trans- 
lation) so generously ; touches the characters 
with such life; draws such ample contrasts 
and comparisons between Italian and French 
and English handling of the mattére de Bre- 
tugne, that the careful reader will obtain a 
real grasp of tne subject, and must be dull 
indeed of he does not also greatly enjoy him- 
self over it. And his enjoyment will be much 
enhanced by consideration of the  illustra- 
tions—reproductions from MSS., principally 
from the delightful Cod. Pal. 556 in the 
Bibliotheca Nazionale at Florence. There 
are two indexes, the first an excellent alpha- 
bet of Arthurian names and matters—‘‘ a 
sort of rudimentary Arthurian -‘ Who’s 
Who’,”’ the author calls it. 


Sir John Hawkins, By Philip Gosse. (John 
Lane, 12s. 6d. net). 


THIS is a member of the lively Golden 
Hind series. A biographer of Sir John 
Hawkins—as distinct from a researcher into 
his history—has a task of more than usual 
difficulty. Hawkins was a great seaman; 
he was also, under certain aspects, a great 
man, and an amiable man too. But at a time 
when the actions of all public men were very 
liable to give the lie to their characters—at 
least as character and action are related in 
ordinary thought among ourselves to-day— 
he stands out as one of the extreme examples 
of discrepancy and a just portrait of him 
requires much ‘pulling together’? to be 
made convincing. The first thing to tackle 
is naturally the dark stain which, in popular 
memory, lies upon him from his initiation of 
the English slave-trade. Mr. Gosse does not, 
we think, succeed very well over this, His 
statement that ‘‘in the sixteenth century 
slavery was still considered a normal branch 
of trade, and was not thought to be different 
from any other form of business’? may 
seriously misleading, for it ignores the most 
shameful fact about the slave-trading of the 
time—that it was a return to an evil which 
had, for generations, been abandoned by Chris- 
tendom. Traffic in human beings was by no 
means, during the Middle Ages, considered 
‘‘a normal branch of trade.’’ In fact, whether 
for some partial justification of his hero, 
or for his condemnation, the whole question 
of the slave trade requires more thorough 
treatment than it receives at Mr. Gosse’s 
hands. The same kind of criticism may be 
applied to the account of Hawkins’s action 
as owner of privateers, or as counter-worker 
against the Ridolfi plot, even to the narrative 
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of the voyages, to the Spanish Main, He is 
perfidious and merciless as well as dauntless 
and brilliant, prudent, and one careful of 
his men, There is something strange in 
harping so much on his honesty; and yet 
in a sense, he was honest. The truth is that 
to see him aright, we want, first, to grasp 
him as, with all his contradictions, a living 
man—Mr, Gosse never quite enables us to 
do this; and secondly, to see him as a pro- 
duct of his age, and, in particular, as a 
man whose youthful formation fell within 
the most devastating, as well as inspiriting, 
years of the century. In two other respects 
also this Life seems to us somewhat less than 
satisfactory: we are bidden frequently to 
admire Hawkins, but to induce this admira- 
tion there is no competent discussion of his 
achievement; his life rises, again and yet 
again, to the heights of tremendous adven- 
ture, and to tragedy, but the narrative does 
not rise with it—becomes, in fact, on these 
occasions a little flat. Throughout the Eng- 
lish is apt, for spaces, to be careless and dull. 

On the other hand, the material for the Life 
has evidently been very carefuly studied, and 
a great amount of it has been worked in, 
and skilfully worked in. The reader, as he 
follows these audacious little ships—hardly 
seaworthy as some of them are—on their 
half-impossible enterprises does get with 
steadily increasing vividness a vision of the 
Elizabethan adventurers and their world. 
Within the last few years some fresh sources 
for this have been opened up—notably the 
Spanish documents concerning the English 
voyages to the Caribbean prepared for the 
Hakluyt Society by Miss I, A. Wright—and 
some fresh works on the subject have been 
produced. Of all these our author makes 
commendable use. 


We have received two pamphlets to which 
our readers may like to have their attention 
drawn. The first is Glastonbury Traditions 
concerning Joseph of Arimathea (the Cove- 
nant Publishing Co., 6, Buckingham Gate, 
S.W.1), by our correspondent Mr. H. Kendra 
Baker. This is a translation from Chapter 
ii, of Archbishop Ussher’s ‘Antiquities,’ 
annotated with references appended. No 
translation of it has been printed before and 
many a reader whose Latin has gone rusty 
enough to make reading Latin uncomfortable, 
will be thankful for this pleasant and easy 
version. It is intended to be “‘ literal rather 
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than literary,’’ but its careful following of 
the original has not made it cumbrous, 

The other is a booklet entitled Other Days; 
Other Ways, printed by the Journal Press at 
Evesham (1s.). It gives us the Reminiscences 
of the author, G. F. Bomford of Atch Lench 
who was born in 1837. His entire life—with 
the exception of a few years spent at school— 
has been spent either at Sheriff’s Lench or 
Atch Lench, The Reminiscences contain not 
much that could not be easily paralleled, yet 
we think they have their value—especially for 
the record they give of the agriculture of 
the mid-nineteenth century. Other topics 
touched upon are Roads and _ Surveyors; 
Guardians; School Games; Railway Travel- 
ling; the Great Exhibition of 1851, and, in 
particular, Weather Records. The greatest 
snowfall Mr. Bomford remembers was at 
Christmas-time, 1853; the best all round 
season of his experience was that of 1863, It 
is curious, in the midst of these things, to 
find a paragraph about Jenny Lind and a 
young man’s enthusiastic memory of her 
voice. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


ante p. 227, col. 1, 1. 


At 34, for “ Noule 
Meols”’ read North Meols. 


NoticE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 


Ween sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q/ to which the letter refers. 


When answering a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, corres 
— are requested to give within paren- 

heses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
. — the contribution in question is to 
ound. 


The Manager will be genes to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


THE 13th GENERAL INDEX to “ NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” covering the twelve volumes pub- 
lished between 1923 and 1929, (vols. 145 to 156) is 
now ready. The price is, as before, one guinea 
net, and subscribers are asked to send their 
orders at once to the agent from whom the 
obtain the paper, or direct to the Manager, 1 
Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press 


Ltd., at their Offices, 20, High Street, Hick, Frome in 


the County of Bucks, and’ published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, 
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